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Memorabilia. 


E belief that there is such a thing as a 

“ Jansenist crucifix ’”’ crops up now and 
ain in our own columns and also in those 
of L’Intermédiatre des Chercheurs et Curieux, 
where, in the number for 15-30 Aug., we note 
another attempt to scotch it. This is from an 
authoritative article contributed in January, 
1935, to the Croix du Calvados by M. |’ Abbé 
Frédéric Alix. He begins by relating the sad 
fate of two crucifixes, the one of silver, the 
other a beautiful example of ancient sa and 
a precious family possession, in which the 
hands were nailed sraight above the head. 
The silver one belonged to a nun, who had the 
arms cut off at the shoulder and re-fixed in 
ahorizontal position ; the ivory one, by the or- 
der of an indignant but gre priest, 
was cast into the fire and reduced to ashes. 
That crucifixes of this pattern were commonly 
used by the Jansenists to symbolize a doctrine 
of Particular Redemption is disproved by the 
Crucifixions with the arms extended horizon- 
tally in the usual way which appear in 
Jansenist books. The most likely source of 
the legend our author takes to be some 
oratorical expression not now to be traced: 
“A une époque de violentes querelles 
religieuses, ce mot d’un godt douteux fit for- 
tune, et fut adopté sans discernement.” 
Neither artists nor theologians as a fact made 
any distinction between ‘the two forms of the 
crucifix, and, after running through the 


different which were succes- 
sively favoured through different cen- 
turies, M, J’Abbé Alix, comes, in 


the seventeenth century to the true reason 
which made some artists carve the figure with 
arms extended above the head—the idea, 
namely, and ambition to get it carved in one 
piece. Thus Duquesnoy made the magnifi- 
cent Christ in the episcopal palace at Ghent 
from a single tusk of ivory without a join— 
which could not have been done with the arms 
extended horizontally; and the same is true 


of a famous Christ at Dijon carved whole 
from a single block of box-wood—as it is be- 
sides of the Christs carved by rustic hands out 
of bones of ox or sheep.’ The Church has 
never prohibited the so-called Jansenist form 
of crucifix, and Jordaens’ famous Crucifixion 
in that form may be seen in the place of 
honour in the cathedral at Bordeaux. 


WE have pleasure in once again calling 
attention to Dialect Notes, published at 
New Haven, Connecticut, by the American 
Dialect Society, of which we have now re- 
ceived part xi. of vol. vi. The American 
Glossary of our old correspondent, the late R. 
H. Thornton, is continued with an instalment 
Persimmon—Puts and Calls. A moment’s 
thought will show that there are interesti 
words in this. ‘‘ Petune”’ is the name whi 
was used by the Indians for tobacco, and is 
now used for a liquid employed for tobacco 
spraying; it is the origin also of the flower- 
name petunia, ‘ Philadelphia lawyer ’’—a 
person credited with superhuman acity— 
is illustrated by many quotations, but the 
origin of the expression remains undis- 
covered. ‘Pine barrens ’’ is a picturesque 
name for open spaces of land with scattered 
pines, ‘‘ Plurality ’’ is defined as ‘‘A greater 
number, but less than half the total (a 
majority being more than half of any total).’’ 
Present,’” where we should use “‘ remem- 
ber,’’ seems unduly to blur the difference be- 
tween presence and absence; thus the writer 
of a letter in 1843 requests ‘‘ You will please 
present Mrs. Houston and myself to Col. 
and Madam Christy, also to Mr, Caruthers 
and family.’’ ‘‘ Pummy”’ is the pulp of 
ground applies, a dialectal word which has 
a good antique sound. ‘“ Puts and calls”’ 
denote the activities of the ‘‘ bucket-shops.” 

Professor Hans Kurath, of Brown Univer- 
sity, reports on the — of the Linguistic 
Atlas, and we notice that considerable work 
has been done in phonographic records. 
Other work on American English, reported by 
Mr. Miles L. Hanley, includes a rhyme index 
which now contains evidence on the pro- 
nunciation of 4,455 words, and a spelling in- 
dex which gives evidence of the pronunciation 
of 8,900 words. 

We observe in the report of the Annual 
Meeting of the Society that a eg for 
a discussion on Early Modern English was 
rejected on the ground that there are already 
so many discussion groups and “it is 
desirable to avoid further conflicts.’’ ‘‘ Con- 
flicts,"’” we imagine, has here the sense of 
“clash with,’ ‘‘incompatibility.”” Not in 


Horwill’s ‘ Modern American Usage.’ 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 


PEDIGREES OF WHITE, OF FARNHAM, SURREY ; ALDERSHOT, SOUTH 


WARNBOROUGH AND BASINGSTOKE, HANTS ; AND HUTTON, ESSEX. 
. (See ante pp. 110, 128, 146). 
K, 


The four daus, of Sir THomas Wuite, of Swanborne, Master of Requests, and Agnes, his 
wife: 


1. Mary Waite = Ist., — Carell.49 Assumed here to be ‘‘ John Carell, a Bencher,” 
otherwise Sir John Caryll, of Warnham, Sussex, Bencher of the Inner Temple, in 
1547, when his son James ‘‘ Carell’? was there admitted; and descr. as Serjeant- 
at-Law, and Bencher, in 1551/2, when another son, Thomas ‘“‘ Carell,’’ was ad- 
mitted. Sir John became Reader, 1545, and Treasurer, Inner Temple, and Serjeant- 
at-Law in 1552; and M.P. Sussex, 1552-3. He was twice married, and as Mary 
Carell, or Caryll, re-married, she must have been his second wife. The sons, James 
and Thomas Carell, appear to have been the issue of Sir John’s first marriage, as 
they are not named in the Pedigree of Carrell or Caryll, in Dallaway & Cart- 
wright’s ‘ Hist: of Sussex,’ i, pt. 2, 190, in which the [second and] sole wife in- 
dicated of ‘Sir John Caryll, Attorney Gen, for the Duchy of Lancaster; of Wam- 
ham,” remains un-named. In the Calendar of Inner Temple Records, i. 209, Sir 
John is descr. as ‘‘ Master Carell, Attorney of the Duchy.” 

= 2nd., Wm. Lovelace’? (Called Sir William, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but 
not recorded by W. A. Shaw, among ‘ Knights of England.’) Of Gray’s Inn, 
adm. 1548 ; called 1551; Serjeant-at-Law, 1561; M.P., 1562, and 1572, for Canterbury, 
where bur. in the nave of the Cathedral, I Apr., 1577. His son, 1561-1629, and grand- 
son, 1584-1628, both named William, were knighted, respectively, in 1599, and 1609; 
Sir Wm. Lovelace, Kt., cr. 1609, being father of the cavalier and poet, Richard 
Lovelace, 1618-1658. 

2. Exizapetn = “ Lord Chideoke Pawlett.’’ 5? 


3. Frances, = Francis Yate, of Lyford, Berks., nr. Wantage; adm. Inner Temple, 
November, 1554. 

4. Barpara. = Robert Oxenbridge, of Hurstborne, Hants., when adm. Inner Temple, 
November, 1561; m. 11 Feb., 1564/5, at South Warnborough. 


49 Only the surnames of these two husbands of Mary White are mentioned in the ‘ Visitation 
of Hants’ and in Wm. Berry’s ‘ Hants. Genealogies,’ ed. 1833; but as—“Lovelace Serjt.-at-Law” 
is certainly to be identified, as in the text, as William Lovelace, S.L., 1561, it suggests the 
assumption—needing confirmation—that “— Carrell” was John Carrell, or Caryll, 
Serjt.-at-Law, 1552. 

Four named John Carrell are included in the List of Serjeants-at-Law, in Haydn’s ‘ Book 
of Dignities,’ ed. 1890:—John Carrell, 1510, 1540, 1552, and 1567; the first mentioned being 
John Caryll, 8.L., 1510; King’s Serjeant, 1514, of Warnham, Sussex, d. 1524, father of Mary 
White’s first husband, John Carell otherwise Sir John Caryll. ‘ 

50 “ Chidiock Paulet, of Wade, Southampton, m. and left issue,” was 3rd son of Sir Wm. 
Paulet, Ist Marquess of Winchester, K.G., who built the magnificent seat of Basing, Southamp- 
ton, and d. 10 March, 1572; Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ South Warnborough had been alienated from 
the Pedwardyn family, in 1440, to “ Robert White and Margaret, his wife,” according to 
V.C.H. ‘ Hampsh.’ iii, 379, quoting Close R.19 Hen. VI. Sir Robert White, No. 2, K.B., who m. 
Margaret Gaynsford, however, was only 14 years old in 1469/70, and can therefore hardly be 
the Robert White here spoken of; and if his grandfather, Robert White, No. 1, was intended, 
his wife was named “ Allice.” ; ee 

In the reign of Q. Elizabeth, licence was granted to Sir Thomas White to enfeoff Chidiock 
Paulet of the manor of Squth Warnborough, for the purpose of re-settlement on Sir Thomas 
and his numerous sons; Pat. 3 Eliz., pt. 2. In 1636, a grandson of Sir Thomas sold the manor, 
certain lands excepted, for the sum of £11,631 2s. to Richard Bishop, of London. The Bishops 
only held the manor till the reign of Queen Anne, when William Bishop sold it, certain lands 
again excepted, for £14,800 to Robert Graham, of the par. of St. Paul, Covent Garden, Close 
R. 3 Anne, ‘V.C. Hist. Hampsh.’; iii, 379. 
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The eldest son of Sir THomas Wuute, of Swanborne, Master of Requests, and Agnes 
White, his wife: 

I. Henry Waite, = Bridget, 
aged 34 years and more when his father | d. & h. of Henry Bradshaw, ? the 
d., 1566, eldest s. & h.; d. 1572. With | Treasurer of the Inner Temple, 1547-8. 
his father, (Sir) Thomas White, Constable 
of Farnham Castle and Keeper of the 
Chace and Parks there, appointed 20 
June, 36 Hen. VIII., 1545.51 


1, Thay = Thos, Scudamore, bur. in Kent. ? Receiver-General of Yorks., and adm. 
Inner Temple, 1578, as of Salisbury, Monmouth; eldest son of Lewis Scudamore, 
of Magor. 


2. ‘ Purtirpa,’? = Walter Giffard, of Chillington, Staffs. 
| 


| 
I. Peter Giffard, Il. John Giffard, 
of the same, when adm. Inner Temple, of the same, when adm. Inner Temple, 
November, 1600. Assisted in the escape of | November, 1599; later of Whiteladies, 
Charles II., after the Battle of Worcester, Salop. 
1651; d. 1663. 
3. JANE, = Henry Ferrers, Esq., 
d. and coh. ; b, 1563; d. | of Baddesley-Clinton (8 m. from Warwick); eminent 
7 Sept., 1586, aged 23. a b. 26 Jan., 1549; m. Oct., 1582; d. 10 Oct., 


\ 
/ 
See Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry, ed. 1846, 
etc., under ‘ Ferrers of Baddesley-Clinton.’ 
The second (eldest surv.) son of Sir Toomas Wuite, of Swanborne, Master of Requests, 
and Agnes White, his wife. 
Ist., Ellen, = Sir Richarp 
4th dau. of Stephen Kir- | of South Warnborough, 
ton,2 of Edmonton, Ald" of | Hants.; Knt., cr. 13-16 


= 2nd., Dorothy,55 
eldest dau. of Francis 
Winchcombe, of Buckle- 


London (whose Arms are 
in the W, window in the 
N. aisle of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, and the Ist 
window from the organ, S. 
wall), and Margaret, his 
wife, dau. of Wm. Offley, 
Sheriff of the city of 
Chester, 1517, whose son, 
Sir Thos. Offley, Ld. 
Mayor of London, 1556, 
had a son, Henry Offley, 
of Madeley, Staffs., who 
m. Mary, dau. of Sir John 
White, d, 1573, Ld. Mayor 
of London, and of Alder- 
shot, Hants., 1563-4. 1st 
wife. 


Aug., 1603; eldest surv. 
son, m., Ilst., 26 July, 
1557, at South Warnbor- 
ough. d, between 1610 and 
1613, when his second wife 
re-married. 


bury, Berks. 
2nd Wife. 

As ** Lady Dorothie 
White,” m., 2ndly, 18 
Nov., 1613, at South Warn- 
borough, Sir John Hall, 
Knt., ‘‘of Hants.,” cr. 
14 March, 1603-4. Res. at 
South Warnborough after 
marriage (if not pre- 
viously). 


51M. & B., iii, 136; see also the present Notes, ante, p. 150, f.n. No. 45. 


52 Stephen Kirton’s 3rd dau., Ann, m. Thos. White, 3rd (2nd surv.) son of Sir Thomas and 
Agnes White. This Stephen’s grandson also Stephen “Kerton” of Thorpe Mandeville, Northants, 
adm. Inner Temple, November, 1580. 
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L. M. 
| | 
| | | | 
Ann, = George Philpott, THoas, Joun Wuite, Esq., = Joyce, 
m. as | Gent, of Compton, 5s. & h. ob., of Wokingham, | eldest dau. of 
dau, &| co. Southampton. p.55 Berks, and of the | Gilbert Conings. 
h. He was cr. Kt., Sept., Inner Temple, | by of Moning. 
1606; m. 12 Oct., Henry, where _ adm. | ton’s Court, co, 
1575, at South Warn-  ob., s.p, Nov., 1580. Hereford, 
borough. (3rd) s, and 
eventual) h. 
| | 
WILLIAM WinIrrepD, = Peter Noyes, 
Wuits, b. ¢. 1625; of Trunkwood, 
s, & h. par. of Shinfield, Berks; 


aet. 39, 1664. ‘ White of 
Wokingham, and Noyes of 
Trunkwood,’ quoted in 
Genealogist, vi., ed. 1882. 


5 sons, 3 daus. 


The third (2nd surv.), fourth, and fifth sons of Sir Toomas Wurte, of Swanborne, Master 
of Requests, and Agnes White, his wife. 


Ill. Tuomas Wuirte, Ann, 3rd dau. of Stephen Kirton,56 
2nd surv. son. Perhaps Thomas White, | Alderman of London, and sister of the 1st 
from Leckford, in Hampsh., Fellow of | wife of Sir Rd. White, of South Warn- 
r. Oe Oxford, 7 July, 1532-53; borough, Hants. 

-H.LS., i., 357. 


JoHN WHITE, 
Chief male heir of the family, living 1598. 
Sold the manor of South Warnborough, cer tain lands excepted, in 1636, for £11,631 2s. ; 
see under the name ‘‘ Chidiock Paulet’’; t he ‘ D.N.B.’ states that the South Warnbor- 
ough estate passed into the hands of St. Jo hn’s Coll., Oxford, as the gift of Archbishop 
Laud, 1573-1645. 


IV. Gapriet Waite, — Anne, 2nd dau. of ‘‘ Nicholas Wilfford, 

. ‘* Fellow of New Coll., Oxford, 12 Oct., of London, and Elizebeth, dau, of —— 
1554, to 1559; from South Wanborowe, in Gale; Nicholas being 5s. of Jas. Wifford, 
Hants.’’ Preb. of Lincoln, 1559-1574; Shreeue of London, 15 H.?7,’’ 1599; 
O.H.S., i. 356. Of Charfford,5? in com. Visitations of Surrey, 7b. 

Wilts; Visitations of Surrey, 1530, 1572, 
and 1623; Harl. Soc. Pub.,. Pedigree of 
Wilford. 


V. Wuire,® = Lucy, dau. of ——Wilkinson.9 


53 From ‘ Visitation of Berkshire,’ 1664-5, ed. by Walter C. Metcalfe, F.S.A. 

54 Middx, Pedigrees, by Rd. Mundy, p. 106; Harl. Soc. Publicaltions. . 

55 Thos. White, Esq., of South Wanborough, Wilts. (sic.), who m. Elizabeth, 2nd dau. of Sir 
David Woodroffe of Poyle, par. of Seale, d. 13 Feb., 1603/4; 2nd husband of Catharine, dau. of 
Sir John White, of Aldershot, d. 1573, Ld. Mayor of London, 1563-4. Sir David Woodroffe’s 
father, Sir Nicholas Woodroffe d. 18 May 1598; Lord Mayor of London, 1579; m. Grissell, 2nd 
dau. of Stephen Kirton, Aldn, of London. 

56 In ‘ Middlesex Pedigrees,” by Rd. Mundy, this “Anne” m. 1st St Thom. Withers; and 
2nd., Thos. Dutton, of Sherborne; but Wilks’ ‘ General Hist; of Hampshire,’ 3 vols., says: 
** Ellen and Ann, daus. to Stephen Kirton, m. their cousins, Richard White and Thos. White, 


sons to Sir Thomas and Agnes White 


wilt” od. Charford, Hants., 3 m. N.E. from Fordingbridge, and 6} m. S.S.E. of Salisbury, 
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E, 
(See ante p. 147). 


The second son of Joun Waite, No. 1, of Swanborne, mod. South Warnborough, and 


Allice, daw, of Lord Hungerford, his wife :— 


cuarp Wuite, No, 1, = Maud (elsewhere called Mary), 
Diation, 24m, E.N.E. dau, of Sir Wm. Tirrell (Tyrell), Kt., cr. 18 July, 1460, 
of Brentford, which like at the Battle of Northampton. He was of Heron, co. Essex, 
Heron, is in Barstable the seat of the Tyrells since temp. Edw. II., and III., when 
Hund., Essex; b. c. Sir James Tyrell m. Margaret, dau. and heir of Sir William 
1458. Heron, 
Ricwarp = Margaret, 1. Susan Wuits, = Thomas Tonge,60 
Waitt, Jun.,| dau. of Sir _ who, as widow, was descr, as Provincial laren- 


or No. 2, of | Nicholas Strelley, ‘‘alias Clarenceux,” ‘“Mystres ceux King-of-Arms, 
Hutton, es of Strelley, Kt., Clarensious,’”’ etc. Noble, ‘‘er. 2 Aug., 1534, 
s, & h, 


cr. Strelley of co. ‘ Hist: Coll. Arms,’ pro- at Guilford in The 


Nottingham, vides an __ interesting Friers’ Church.” d. 
account of this ‘‘ most 2 Aug-, 1534, or 5, 
F. conspicuous character,’’ per- 8.p.; his successor as 


sona grata to Henry VIII., Clarenceux, Thos. 
and Edward VI., who in the Hawley, cr. 19 May, 
7th year of his reign, 1536. In his will 
1553, made her a grant desired to be bur. in 
of Thundersley Manor, which was confirmed, and various other the Church of St. 
manors in Essex granted by Queen Mary, whom, when “ Lady John’s Clerkenwell; 
Mary,’”’ she had attended, and later became First Lady of the but he was interred 
Bedchamber, and the Queen’s Lady Almoness. Even Queen Eliza- in the Church of St. 
beth respected her. Noble says she must have died in or before Mary Overy, South- 
1566, since in that year one of her nephews and heirs, Humphrey — wark. 
White, ., Who had great estates in Kent, sold the Manor of 
Chingford St. Paul’s to Wm. Jeffreyson ; but see under the name 
of Humphrey White; p. 168. For Susan Tonge’s estates, see 
also Philip Morant’s and Thos, Wright’s Histories of Essex. 


2 Mary, = 1st. —— Whithed; — 2nd. —— Spenser. 
3. Joann, or Jans, = —— Wilcocks, 
The Parentage of Margaret, wife of Ricuarp Wuure, Jun., of Hutton. 


This Margaret is variously stated to be the dau. of — Strelley, of — in co. Notts. ; 
Visitations of Essex, 1569 and 1614; the dau. of — Shirley, or — Strelley, of — co. 
Nott.; Morant’s Essex, i. 195; the dau. of — Sherley, of — in co Notts; Visitations 
of Hampsh., 1530-1634. 


In the ‘ Visitations of co. Notts.,’ ib., Harl. Soc. Publications, there is a long com- 


bined Pedigree of Strelley, of Strelley, and Strelley, of Woodborough, and it is to be noted 
that the arms of Strelley of Strelley are: 


1 and 4 Paly of six arg. and az., 


2. Or. an eagle displayed sa., beaked and membered gu. (In place of Or, Argent, 
in Harl, MS, 1400; and the whole coat has a martlet for difference). 


3. Or, a fesse dancettée gu. 


58 White, of London, merchant, who m. Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. p living 1633; Visitation of London, 1634-5, 
., A Richard Wikines, Lenham, Kent, adm. Inner Temple, November, 1637, as s. & h. of 

m. Wilkinson, decd. 

© Noble, ib., says that Clarenceux’s sister was also greatly beloved by. g Mary, who 
gave her some place about her person; she died December, 1556, and was buri 
cent ceremonial, in the church at the Savoy. 
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In the Visitation of Essex, the arms of White of Hutton, are Arg., a chev. betw, 


three 
an eagle display 
Richard 


pinjays gu., a bordure az., charged with eight bezants [White , impaling Or 
sa. ]. This tends to confirm the tion “tha 
White, Jun., m. Margaret Strelley, of Strelley, an 
Sir Nicholas Strelley, of Strelley, had a 2nd 


suggestion that 
the pedigree shows that 
dau., Margarett, unm. in 1614; and that 


Sir Nicholas had a 4th son, Henry Strelley, who m. Joane, dau. ‘‘ of George Sherley, of 


Sherley, in com. 


. .” (more correctly, Shirley, of Shirley, co, Derby, 44m. S.E. by §, 


from Ashbourn, formerly the property of the Shirley family, Earls Ferrers; §. Lewis, 


‘Topogr. Dict.,’ 5 edn., 1844). 


Ricwarp Wuite, Junr., of Hutton 


his alliance between the 
may have caused the confusion in naming the wife of Richard W 


N. 
(See ante 167). 
all, Essex, 7 Margaret Strelley. 


ed and Shirley families 
ite, Jun., of Hutton, 


| 
I. Georce Wuite, = Catharine, 
of Wm. 
Strode, or 
Strowde, Esq., 


of Hutton, eldest s, & h.; d. 13 
June, 1584; bur. in Hutton Church. 
As nephew and heir of Susan 
Tonge, was devised the manor and 
advowson of Thundersley, Essex, 
which had been granted to her in 
1553, by Edward VI., and then con- 
firmed by Q. Mary; alienated 2 
April, 1595, to Francis Fitche, 
Esq., by George’s relict, Catharine, 
and their son, Richard White. In 
1584, Geo. White left a field of 9a. 
for the reparation of Hutton 
Church, and for the use of the poor 
of the parish. Besides Hutton and 
Thundersley, he d. seised of Run- 
well—which the family had held 
rior to Huttton—Rivenhall, and 
awreth, all in co. Essex. 


dau. 


of co. 


III 
4 sons: I. Oa of Hutton; II. 
Epmonp, or Epwarp, of Nottley; III. 
Grorce; and 1V. Ricwarp; and 1 dau., 
Catharine, = Sir George Knighton. 
(See G.) 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante, p. 148, f.n. 3rd line, for 9 Edward 
VI., read 9 Edw. IV. P. 149, delete the 
vertical line below Patience, incorrectly con- 
necting her, as if descendants, with her six 
‘sisters, 


(To be concluded). 


II, Humpnrey Wuire, = Dorothy. 
2nd son. He 
had great estates in 


‘Kent; Noble, in 
Devon. |‘ Hist: Coll. Arms,’ 
p. 118, who, says 


Chingford, was sold 

1566. To whom his brother, Geo, White, 12 
May, had licence to convey Chingford Manor, 
ranted in 1553, to his aunt Susan Tonge. By 
icence da, 12 Aug., 1567, Humphry and his 
wife Dorothy alienated Chigwell Manor, at 
Michaelmas, 1567, to John Leigh, or Lee, 
descended from Leigh of Baggesley, ¢o. 
Chester, 


III. Joun, third son, 
1. Mary, = Roger Abdy,6 


eldest child, citizen and merchant- 
apparently, gh of London; d. 
1595. 


| 
Edmund Abdy® — Judith, 


dau. of Sir Christopher Yel- 
verton, of Norfolk, Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, cr. 
1601; Kt., cr, 23 July, 1605, 
in the Royal Garden, White- 
hall, before the King’s Coron- 
ation, 


2. ANNE, = —— Setell. 
3. Exizapera, = —— Sheppard, 
4. Dororney, = —— Staunton. 


Henry Curtis. 


6 M. & B. ‘ Surrey,’ iii, 203, where ‘ Pedigree of Abdy.’ 
62 P. Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ ed. 1769, i., 152, for descendants. 
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A NOTE ON ‘ THE CITY PATRIOTS,’ 
A SATIRICAL PRINT. 


‘ her admirable ‘ Catalogue of Political 
and Personal Satires Preserved in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings of the 
British Museum,’ Vol. v, 1771-1783, 1935, 
Miss Mary Dorothy George at p. 126 (No. 
5130) describes ‘ The City Patriots, or a Pic- 
ture of the Times,’ published 1 Nov., 1773, 
in the Macaroni . . . Magazine, ii, 1. Part 
of the description reads: 

In the background (1.) a young man threatens 
with his cane a stout man who runs away weep- 
ing, his handkerchief to his eye. . . . The 
accompanying text explains this satire on the 

uabbles among the City patriots, Wilkes, 

ownshend, Bull, Sawbridge, &. ... . 
Wilkes had pilloried his friends and former 
friends in the newspapers: . the man of 
all the world who had served him most essen- 
tially was M@——] L——1,” but he had been 
caned and had wept and Wilkes had gibbeted 
him “ to divert the spleen of his countrymen.” 

The ‘‘ young man ”’ is Charles Crawford, a 
hot-headed fellow-commoner of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who presented to the Vice- 
Chancellor, 31 Dec., 1771, a petition signed 
by a body of undergraduates, asking to be 
released from subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. He was expelled from College 23 
Sept., 1773, by an order signed by the Master 
and two Fellows, which was confirmed by a 
College order 13 Jan., 1774, signed by the 
Master and ten Fellows. When Crawford at- 
tempted to take possession of his rooms in 
Queen’s, he was forcibly ejected by the porter 
and others, against whom he filed suit. The 
case was finally decided against him 26 June, 
1775 (see Charles Henry Cooper, ‘ Annals of 
Cambridge,’ 5 vols., Cambridge, 1842-1908, 
iv. 363-4, 378). 

The ‘‘ stout is Michael Lovell, a 
merchant of London who was active in opposi- 
tion to Wilkes in the election for Lord Mayor 
in 1773. Wilkes made excellent use of a quar- 
tel between Lovell and Crawford to forward 
his candidacy. He inserted an advertisement 
in the Public Advertiser, which was reprinted 
in the Whitehall Evening Post, 5-7 Oct., 1773, 
to the effect that Lovell ‘‘ is known to have 
been, not a year ago, without the least effort 
in vindication of his honour, at noon-day 
caned in this City, in one of its most fre- 
ae streets in Cheapside, by Charles 

rauford, Esq.’’ Lovell replied in the latter 


newspaper that Crawford was a hot-blooded 
young West Indian, whose father he (Lovell) 
had offended by indulgence to the son, while 


‘“‘ the son was offended for our following his 
father’s directions, who neither would, nor 
indeed could, afford to gratify his son’s 
desires,’’ and that he bore Crawford’s impru- 
dent anger patiently, ‘‘as 1 dare say any 
other merchant would have done for the same 
reason.’ Wilkes, on the authority of Craw- 
ford, said the dispute was not about money. 

Before he [Crawford] caned Mr. Lovell, he 
expresly [sic] said, I will can you, you rascal, 
for having told many lies of me to my own 
father. 

In a letter dated from ‘‘ Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, Oct. 12, 1773,” Crawford 
(already expelled from College) testified that 
Wilkes’s account is “ strictly true.” 

In my passion I made use of the word Rascal. 
T now retract from the expression; it was said 
in haste. I maintain, however, even now, that 
Mr. Lovell is a Villain, and that he is a Coward. 
At the time of Mr. Lovell’s disgrace, he was 
neither my Guardian, as he arrogantly calls 
himself, nor had I any connection with him 
as a merchant. 

The above account is considerably condensed 
from the Whitehall Evening Post, 5-7, 12-14 
Oct, 1773; a summary of the affair may be 
seen in the Gentleman’s Magazine, October, 
1773, xliii, 517. 

William Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, 
wrote to his friend Horace Walpole, 9 April, 
1775, that he was reserving a few prints for 
him: ‘‘ One of them is a small print of Mr. 
Crawford of Queen’s, a person who made a 
great noise at ~—— some two years ago, 
and in town, by his disputes, etc., with a 
Mr. Lovell.” When he sent the print, 
20 April, 1775, he sent an explanation of it: 
“Tt was drawn and engraved by Mr. Hen- 
shaw, but never published’’ (Quotations from 
the forthcoming Yale edition of the Walpole- 
Cole Correspondence). ‘‘ Mr. Henshaw ”’ 
was William Henshaw, son of a gunsmith of 
Cambridge, and, at the time of his death in 
1775, aged twenty-two, a pupil of Bartolozzi. 
The print of Crawford is not listed in the 
‘ Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits in 
the British Museum.’ 

Any further information concerning Craw- 
ford and Lovell will be appreciated. 

A, Dayte WALLACE. 

Yale University. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: PROSE 
QUOTATIONS. 


E Quotation books are inadequate in their 
record of the phrases in Matthew 
Arnold’s prose which have been used as quota- 
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tions. Some good things which are not, so 
far as I know, in familar use, are inserted; 
and things I have seen quoted more than once 
are ignored. So | give a list from various of 
of Arnold’s books. I add the context with 
Arnold’s own italics in each case. He has 
brought into notice, I think, some remarks by 
other authors. 

‘Essays in Criticism’: First Series. 

“ The young lions of the Daily Telegraph.”’ 

(Oxford) ‘‘ home of lost causes, and for- 
saken beliefs, and unpopular names and im- 
possible loyalties!’ Preface. 

‘* Wragg! If we are to talk of ideal per- 
fection, of ‘ the best in the whole world,’ has 
anyone reflected what a touch of grossness in 
our race, what an ane shortcoming in the 
more delicate spiritual perceptions, is shown 
by the natural growth amongst us of such 
hideous names?’ This is quoted with the 
offending name and a paraphrase of what fol- 
lows. ‘ Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time.’ 

Higginbottom, Stiggins, Bugg! . . . by the 
Tlissus there was no Wragg, poor thing! ibid. 

‘* The great apostle of the Philistines, Lord 
Macaulay.”’ ‘ Joubert.’ 

“to recur to that much criticised expres- 
sion of mine,—in the grand style.”” ‘ Spinoza 
and the Bible.’ Also in Preface to First 
Edition of Poems, 1853: [The Greeks] “‘ the 
unapproached masters of the grand style.” 

‘ Essays in Criticism: Second Series.’ 

(Canterbury Tales) ‘‘ The right comment 
on it is Dryden’s: ‘ It is sufficient to say, ac- 
cording to the proverb, that here is God’s 
plenty.’’ ‘ The Study of Poetry.’ 

(Gray) ‘‘ He never spoke out.”” ‘ Thomas 
Gray.’ 


(Keats) “‘I think,’ he said humbly, ‘I 
shall be among the English poets after my 
death.’ He is; he is with Shakespeare.’’ 
‘ John Keats.’ 

““ It is important, therefore, to hold fast to 
this: that poetry is at bottom a criticism of 
life. ..’’ ‘ Wordsworth.’ 

‘I remember hearing him [Wordsworth] 
say that Goethe’s poetry is not inevitable 
enough . . . Wordsworth is right, Goethe’s 
poetry is not inevitable; not inevitable 
enough.” ibid, 

‘“*“ The end and aim of all literature,’ 1 
said, ‘is, if one considers it attentively, noth- 
ing but that: a criticism of life.’ ’’ ‘ Byron.’ 

‘Shelley, beautiful and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in 


vain.’” ibid. Also used at the end of the 
essay on Shelley. 


‘ Culture and Anarchy.’ 


“Sweetness and Light.’’—‘The two noblest of 
things,’ as Swift . . . most happily calls them 
in his Battle of the tee tp two noblest 
of things, sweetness and light. Chap. i, which 
is called ‘ Sweetness and Light.’ The words 
are also used of Falkland—‘ our martyr of 
sweetness and light’? — at the end of the 
a on him in the ‘ Mixed Essays.’ 

ture. ‘ It seeks todo away with classes; 
to make the best that has been thought and 
known in the world current everywhere; to 
make all men live in an atmosphere of sweet- 
ness and light...’ 

Also in ‘ Literature and ma,’ Preface of 
1873, ‘‘ Culture is, T'o know the best that has 
been taught and said in the world.” 

‘ Barbarians, Philistines, Populace,’ the 
title of Chap, ii, which explains that the 
Philistines are the middle class and the Bar. 
barians the aristocratic class. The use of for 
“ Philistine ’’ and illiberal mind is not first 
in Arnold but he did much to popularise it. 

‘ Hebraism and Hellenism.’ he title of 
Chap. iv, developing a contrast familiar in 
literature since Arnold wrote. 

Conclusion, 

“That Thyestean banquet of clap-trap 
which English public life for these many years 
past has been.”” Used of political talk and 
especially Parliament. So in ‘ Letters,’ ii. 
321, to John Morley, M.P., ‘‘ Do snatch two 
or three hours from the Thyesteain banquet’ 
in Palace Yard.” 


‘ Literature and Dogma.’ 


“* But our popular religion at present con- 
ceives the birth, ministry, and death of 
Christ, as altogether steeped in prodigy, brim- 
ful of miracle; and miracles do not happen. 
Preface, end (popular edition). 

Definition of God.—‘‘ And so Henry More 
was led to say, that ‘there was something 
about us that knew better, often, what we 


would be at than we ourselves.’ ’’ Chap. 
i, ‘ Religion Given.’ ; 
On is are founded the following 


definitions :— 
A consciousness of the not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness, Ib, 
The enduring power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness, Ib. and Chap. ix, 3. 
The power, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness, Chap. x, 3. 
The Eternal that makes for righteousness. 
Chap. iii, and Chap. v, 3 and 4. 
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The Eternal Power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness. Chap. xi, 4. 
A Great Personal First Cause, Chap. xi, 3. 


Tc. 

ATRICK GORDON’S ‘ GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL GRAMMAR.’—Bibliographers may 

be glad to know that the identity of the 
writer of the famous ‘ Geographical Gram- 
mar,’ which ran through at least twenty-one 
editions between its first publication in 1693 
and 1754, has been solved. I began writing 
about him in ‘N. and Q.’ thirty-one years 
ago (10 S, iii, 283, 323; 11S. iv, 188) and 
others have taken a hand. The discovery by 
Mr. H. Harold Porter, Cambridge, of an old 
diary at Montrose has now definitely estab- 
lished the identity of Gordon, as I have des- 
cribed at considerable length in Bon Accord 
(Aberdeen), Aug, 8, 1936. He was one of the 
three sons of the Rev, James Gordon, Parson 
of Banchory-Devenick, Aberdeen (died 1714), 
who wrote a famous and banned ecclesiastical 
book ‘The Reformed Bishop’ (1680). Pat- 
rick’s career is obscure, but he is known to 
have been a chaplain in the Navy, and got 
a chaplaincy in New York. He sailed on 
March 27, 1702, but died of fever in Jamaica, 
Long Island, in the following July. The 
diary which establishes his identity was kept 
by his brother, the Rev. James Gordon, who 
became Rector of Hownby, where he died in 
1732. The diary is being published in full 
by the Third Spalding Club, Aberdeen, under 
the editorship of Mr. Porter. 


J. M. Buttocn. 


DINNER-PARTY IN LONDON 

SOCIETY, 1738. — This conviviality 
was imagined to take place, probably 
in October, there being fires, and judg- 
ing by the time the candles were 
brought in; although pheasant does not 
appear in its menu, but that may have had 
nothing to do with close season. It is an 
interesting example of the abounding hospi- 
tality of the fashionable people of that day. 
_ Four men, two of them noblemen, one hav- 
ing had that morning the devilishest fall in 
the Park, a Colonel, and another, walked 
in St. James’s Park, then went to the house 
of one of these lords where his wife was 
hostess, with the other’s wife, and a young 
umarried lady, gifted with keen repartee; 
there they had dishes of tea, and much talk; 

went away, and returned for dinner at 
three a’clock. 


When the footman announced ‘‘ Dinner’s 


on the table,’ the Colonel remarked to the 
young lady, ‘‘ I’m glad of it, my belly begins 
to cry cupboard.’ Then the seven went in 
without formality, and sat down. All the 
vittles, drink being pronounced to digest the 
quickest, were on the table, and partaken of 
without regular courses, each offering, and 
helping the other. No change of plates is 
mentioned, the servants merely bringing up 
additions, until the clearing away. 

The hostess offered oysters, and there were 
a noble “‘ syrloin ’’ of beef, a shoulder of veal, 
ham, tongue. Mustard was very uncivil be- 
cause it takes by the nose. Some salt over- 
turned had to be thrown into the fire, so that 
all might be well. Also there were pigeons, 
aang hare, rabbit, partridge; a loaf of 

read, fritters, a boiled ‘‘ pudden,’’ an 
almond one, and a black that made you dream 
of the devil; cowcumbers, preserved oranges, 
glasses of jelly. Then were teceati in a veni- 
son pasty, the crust plaguily peppered; a 
goose quite underdone ; soupe—very good broth 
eaten in large plates—but if one drinks in 
one’s porridge, one will cough in one’s grave. 
To digest these were claret, excellent cyder, 
small beer. 

Then an uninvited baronet came in, and the 
hostess telling him he had seen nine houses 
since last he eat, pressed him to partake; 
he said he would do what he could, but on 
getting out of bed he had had his share of a 

f-stake, two muggs of ale, besides a tankard 
of March beer; this made him find the small 
beer rather dead, so the butler was called to 
bring a tankard of October, which the 
baronet pronounced plaguy small compared 
with his own in Darbyshire. Then was 
brought in a great whole Oxfordshire cheese, 
for which there was sturgeon. The baronet 
rose to take leave, as he had 15 miles to go 
that night, and the hostess ordered in water 
to wash their mouths, He departed, although 
it might be raining cats and dogs. Then all 
was taken away, and a bottle of Burgundy 
set down. Soon the ladies went to their tea 
with a cup of discourse, leaving the gentle- 
men to themselves, who promised to wait on 
them in an hour’s time. The dead or empty 
bottles were carried off, and a fresh bottle of 
Burgundy brought in. 

The gentlemen went in later to the ladies 
to ava tes, after which candles were brought 


in, and were besought against as “ burning 
daylight.”’ At six a clock two ladies, and two 
gentlemen went to play quadrille, and sat 
there till three in the morning, when a foot- 
man, announcing the chairs were waiting, 
they all took chairs, and went off. (‘A Com- 
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plete Collection of Genteel and Ingenious 
Conversation.’ Simon Wagstaff. 1738. Dia- 


logue ii). ALFRED WELBY. 


CTOPLASM IN THE BUDDHIST 
SCRIPTURES.—Sir Oliver Lodge, in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 1929, Vol. 
xxi, p. 248, deals with the difficult subject 
of ectoplastic phantoms. There is a distinct 
allusion to such in the Book of the Gradual 
Sayings, translated by Woodward of Tas- 
mania (London, 1932, Vol. i, p. 257). <A 
novitiate spirit (devaputto), named Handy, 
appears to Budda in a phantasmal form, 
which collapses. ‘‘ Create a gross body- 
form!’ says Buddha. The ghost obeys and 
converses successfully with the Master. 
Our friend Handy turns up in a corres- 
ponding text in fifth-century Chinese. His 
name is represented by Radical 64, a hand; 
while the Pali word oldriko, gross, material 
ectoplastic, is found in dictionaries under 
Radical 198, a stag. I regret having over- 
looked this passage in ‘ Buddhist and 
Christian Gospels.’ The Pali was published 
in London in 1885 (Vol. i of the Numerical 
Collection), edited by the Rev. R. Morris. 


A. J. Epmunps. 


MERICAN MNEMONIC JINGLES.— 
Observing the rhymes used in English 
schools for recalling the kings in succession, 
as printed in the early volumes of ‘ N. and 
Q,’ I thought of a similar one used in 
Nebraska for remembering the Presidents in 
their order. The initial letter of each word 
suggests the following succession: Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. 
Q. Adams, Van Buren, W. H. Harrison, 
Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, B. Harrison, 
Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft. 
And Jefferson Made Many A 
oke ; 
Van Buren Had Troubles Plenty To Find. 
Pierce Boasted Loud; Johnson Gave Him 
Good Advice; 
Cleveland Hailed Cleveland Made Ruler 
Twice. 

Since this was used a quarter-century ago, 
it is not brought to date. 

For remembering the colonial wars we used 
the word Wag: King William’s, Queen 
Anne’s, and King George’s, and for the order 
in which the cabinet officers succeed to the 
Presidency the word sTWAPNIACL standing for 
State, Treasury, War, Attorney-General, 


Postmaster General, Navy, Interior, Agricul. 
ture, Commerce, Labour. I have often won. 
dered at the waste of effort in that task, since 
only in case of a plague or the bloodiest 
revolution would the Presidency ever have 
come around to the Secretary of Labour. 


E. E. E. 


XPORT OF SPECIE.—There is occasion. 
ally much indignation among travellers 
at the current laws which forbid one to carry 
money in one’s pocket out of Germany, Spain, 
Italy, etc. But this is no new thing. There 
was an old Jaw of King Edward IV, rv. 
enacted by Henry VII, forbidding the export 
of gold or silver coin. Erasmus was prepared 
to show that none of his money had _ been 
acquired in England, but he had brought it 
all with him into the country. Yet the 
custom-house officials were adamant, Of the 
which Erasmus carried on his person, all 
but £2 (six angels) was confiscated. See 
Chambers, ‘ Thomas More,’ 1935, p. 75, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PANTEIANA.—Surely the lines in Dante’s 
‘ Purgatorio’: 

E quale annunziatrice degli albori, 
_ L’aura di maggio muovesi, ed olezza 

Tutta impregnata dall ’erba e da’ fiori. 
contain the germ of the passage in Tennyson’s 
‘In Memoriam ’: 

And sucked from out the distant gloom 

A breeze began to tremble o’er 

The large leaves of the sycamore 

And fluctuate all the still perfume ; 

“The Dawn, the Dawn ” and died away. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


HANGING LONDON. —1. The old 
fashioned public-house at the corner of 
Charles Street and Hays Mews, Berkeley 
Square with the sign “ I am the only Run- 
ning Footman ’’ has been demolished. There 
is an illustration of it in Vol. iv of Halford’s 
‘Old and New London.’ It is also men- 
tioned in Larwood’s ‘Inn Signs’ and 
Timbs’ ‘ Piccadilly.’ 

2. The houses numbered 41 to 46 from the 
corner of Sackville Street to the corner of 
Albany courtyard are to be demolished. This 
will mean the removal of one of the oldest 
familiar shops in the West End, Messrs. 
Fores print-shop, established 1783—which 
will remove to Bond Street; many old Lon- 
doners will regret the passing of such a land- 
mark, 

W. H. HammonD. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


IN LONDON.—At the present 
time I am engaged upon a study of English 
literary relationships growing out of the exile | 
of Giuseppi Mazzini in London from 1837) 
until 1872. 


I should be grateful for any information | 


-eoncerning the Italian background of George | 


Meredith’s two novels, ‘ Sandra Belloni ’ and | 
‘Vittoria.” I am also seeking information 
concerning Meredith’s relations with Emilia 
Macirone (Lady Hornby) and Emilia) 
Ashurst Venturi. 

In like manner I am interested in the re- 
lations of Algernon Swinburne and Mazzini.— 

Any information contributed by your rea-— 
ders concerning these relationships will be_ 
gratefully received, and full acknowledgement 
will be made, 


Freperick L. JR. 


Department of English, Northwestern 
niversity, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


ENT HUGUENOTS.— What religious per- | 
secutions brought over these refugees and 
from what parts of Europe? Where did they 
settle in the county, and what occupations 
did they follow ? f 

In those days were ‘‘ Dutch ”’ ‘‘ Flemish ”’ 
and ‘‘ Walloon ’’ synonymous ? 

Why was the Edict of Nantes so called? 
And if because it was signed there or the like, 
was Nantes a city of refuge for the French 
Protestants, or what else was their connection 
with Nantes ? 

Around Nantes and along the Loire prac- 
tically every other one of the numberless vil- 
lages or hamlets has the prefix ‘‘la’’ and 
suffix ‘‘-ére’? or “ iére,’’ or in the plural, 
thus, ‘‘les -(i)éres.’? One recognises 
this formation in many English surnames, 
which are presumably of French Huguenot 
origin. Did, therefore, many of the French 
refugees come from the Nantes area, and even 
perhaps most of them ? o 


_[The Edict of Nantes was so called because 
wet published from that’ city by Henri IV in 


ARITIME DRESS.—Were red coats worn 
at any time by British sailors of any 
rank in any service, as uniform or by cus- 
tom? Particularly circa temp. Queen Anne. 


G. 


ISS PRATT OF TIVERTON.—Any in- 
formation would be welcomed about Miss 


| Pratt of Tiverton who was governess to the 


family of Samuel Saville Kent from 1843 on- 
wards, and who married her employer in 
August 1853. Her subsequent history is not 
of interest, but details of her Christian name, 
parentage, age, childhood and life before mar- 
riage would be appreciated. 


K. 


ENT OF LLANGOLLEN.—Is anything 
known of William Saville Kent or Mary 
Amelia Saville Kent, who lived at Llangollen 
in 1865? They were then twenty and ten 
years of age respectively, and it would be of 
interest to know whether they and their 
younger sisters continued living at Llangol- 
len, when they died, and if gS left ie - 
cendants. K. 


DWARD TYSON.—I am anxious to learn 
something of the ancestry and descend- 
ants of Edward Tyson, who was born in 
Clevedon, Somerset, in 1650, and died in Lon- 
don in 1708. Whom did Tyson marry? Any 
additional information about him would be 
greatly appreciated. 


M. F. Asuiey-Montacu. 
Department of Anatomy, Graduate School, 
New York University, 477, First Avenue, 
New York City, U.S.A. 


{Our correspondent no doubt has seen the 
article on Edward Tyson in the English ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’} 


S T. COLERIDGE AND WESTMINSTER. 
* —S. T. C. stayed at No. 16 Abingdon 
Street (Poole’s lodgings) for some months 
from January, 1804. The houses in Abing- 
don Street now run from No. 18 at the cor- 
ner of Wood Street to No. 29 at the south end 
of Old Palace Yard. There used to be a row 
of houses on the other side of Abingdon 
Street, the east side, covering the site of the 
present Embankment Gardens. Was No. 16 
a house on this (the demolished) side of 
Abingdon Street? (See ‘ Reminiscences of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Southey,’ by Joseph Cottle, 2nd ed., Houlston 
and Stoneman, London 1848, pp. 467-471). 


G. W. Wricur. 


ONDERFUL ECHOES.—In a novel 
called ‘ La Dame de l’Ouest ’ by Pierre 
Benoit, mention is made of a place in the 
Rocky Mountains where there was a ranch 
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bordered on one side by a precipitous rock, 
smooth as steel. On this ranch the echo was 
always ready to repeat immediately anything 
that had been said; an oath, a laugh, a cry 
of distress—all came back to the ear of the 
speaker and the result was very distressing. 
This statement can hardly be the outcome of 
ure imagination; it must be founded upon 
act. What are some other instances of re- 
markable performances the god, Echo? 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ FAIR MAID 
OF PERTH.’—(1) Simon Glover says of 

his deceased wife (ch. v.) ‘‘ Her (Catherine’s) 
mother was dear to me on earth, and is now 
an angel in heaven.’’ Is there any earlier in- 
stance of this confusion between angels and 
human beings in literature. Later, of course, 
the confusion became common. In the ‘ Life 
of Bishop Burrows’ by Mary Moore (1932), 
we read that the Bishop was once protesting 
to his students at joo Clergy School that 
human beings do not turn into angels after 
death, when one of them retorted, ‘‘ But what 
do you make of the song ‘ Hush, piccaninny, 
do = cry, You'll be an angel by and by.”’ 


p. 76). 

(2) In ch, xx, we read that ‘“‘ He (Henry 
Smith) was aware that, under the tuition of 
Father Clement, Catherine viewed the ordeal 
of battle rather as an insult to religion than 
an — to the Deity.’’ Scott implies that 
the Church ponety sanctioned it. This is 
not true of the Popes (see Lingard, ‘ History 
of England’ ii, 245). Was it true of the 
Catholic Church in Scotland ? 

(3) In ch, viii. Dwining speaks of ‘‘ cakes 
of that rare and delicious condiment which 
men call sugar.’’ Is this an anachronism? 
The events of the novel are supposed to take 
place at the end of the fourteenth century. 

(4) In ch. xiii. Douglas says ‘‘ Let there 
be strong forces maintained along the Earish 
frontier.’’ Where was this? 

(5) In ch, xxii. Dwining says ‘I will put 
the change on them as if weep in possession 
of Keddie’s ring.” What was “ Keddie’s 
ring’? LawRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


REEMAN AND HARVEY FAMILIES.— 

Does any reader know of a connection 

between these two families, before 1800? (cf. 
6 S. xii, 188, 476). E. F. MacPree. 


ICKES.—Wanted, the Christian and sur- 
name of the wife of the Rev. William 
Hickes, Vicar of Edmonton, co. Midd: 1589- 


1620, and of Stoke Hammond, co. Bucks, 
1625-45. Canon of Lincoln. Possibly her 
Christian name was Damaris. 


R. Bertuoy, 


FORBES IN DUNROBIN.—Who were the 

_parents of ‘‘ William Forbes in Dun. 
robin,” “‘ Gardener to the Earl of Suther. 
land’ 1738-1769, later tacksman of 
maillie? 


R. Bertuon. 


; THE CHILDREN OF LIR.’—Bibliography 
of this Celtic legend wanted. 


B, 


TAYLOR OF ONGAR.—A full pedigree is 

required of the Taylors of Ongar; can 
any of your readers inform me where such 
can be obtained? Particular information is 
wanted with reference to the issue (if any) 
of Josiah Taylor, publisher, who died in 18% 
and was buried at Bunhill Fields. 

O. S. T. 


BURLEIGH OF CAMBRIDGE.—Informa- 
tion is required and (if ible) a pedi- 
gree of the family of Burleigh of Cambridge. 
There is, in Cambridge, besides the road 
called ‘ Burleigh Street,’’ two public-houses 
known as The Burleigh Arms; what were the 
Burleigh arms and from where did this 
family originate ? O. S. T. 


UOUSQUE AS A PLACE-NAME.- 

—Charles Best Robinson in the ‘ History 

of the Peculiar of Snaith,’ says that in the 

Stapleton Chapel in the church at Snaith 

was buried on 8 Dec., 1584, Mrs. Elizabeth 

op gm of Quousque. She was a member 
of the Stapleton family of Carlton. 

This peculiar place-name is not to be found 
in any of the gazetteers which I have con- 
sulted, and I should appreciate any informa- 
tion with regard to it and also any explana- 
tion of its origin etymologically. 

H. AsKEw. 

Spennymoor. 

[Quousque is Latin for “till when,” “how 
far,” “unto which point” in place or time. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION. — A 

chevron between three balls, on a chief 

a fret between two cinquefoils. No one has 

ever yet identified this shield; it may be 

comparatively modern, probably belonging to 
London or the southern counties. It is n 

to supply a marriage in well-known pedigrees. 

E. E. Core. 
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Replies. 


W. H. SMITH AND SON 
(clxx. 420; clxxi. 48). 

Av the latter reference the early history 

of these famous newsagents was 
traced back from the rise of the railway book- 
stall, a. wept by William Henry Smith in 
1848, to the time when his grandmother Anna 
Smith was carrying on her “‘ newswalk”’ at 
4, Little Grosvenor Street, in 1805. 

Anna Smith was the widow of Henry 
Walton Smith, and it was assumed that she 
took over the business after his death in 1792. 
It appears now that we can trace the history 
of the firm one generation further back, for 
it transpires than Anna and Henry Walton 
Smith had a predecessor, one Richard Smith, 
at Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. The evi- 
dence for this is a trade-card in the Banks’ 
collection at the British Museum. 


RICHY SMITH 
NEWSMAN 
(At the London Gazette) 
Duke-Street, Grosvr. Square 
LONDON. 
N.B. News Papers dc 
delivered to any part of the 
Town on the shortest Notice, 
and sent to any Part of 
England, Post free. 

The text is enclosed in a pedimented frame 
closely resembling the carved and gilded mir- 
tor frames which were in vogue about 1780. 
Within the space enclosed by the pediment 
is a hand proferring the London Gazette. 

It seems fairly safe to assume that the 
business of Richard Smith, newsman of Duke 
Street, was connected with that of the brothers 
Henry Edward Smith and William Henry 
Smith, newsvendors and stationers at 42, 
Duke Street and 192, Strand, from 1820 to 
1828. On the retirement of his brother in 
1828, W. H. Smith continued to carry on the 
business under his own name at both places 
until 1840, when the Duke Street premises 
Were given up and the shop in the Strand 
became the sole address. 

It will be observed that the service given 
fo his customers by Richard Smith was ex- 
tensive, for he not only delivered newspapers 
anywhere in London but sent them to any 
part of the country post free, 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


Beaconsfield. 


{ACRAMENT CERTIFICATES (clxxi. 80, 
122, 159).—Of the many questions asked 


by Mrs. A. H. Rapice, the present writer can 
answer only one: ‘‘ What are the first and 
last years in which they were given?’’ The 
Act of 25 Charles II, Chapter ii, entitled ““An 
Act for preventing Dangers which may hap- 

n from Popish sants,”’ which has gone 
into history as the Test Act of 1673, received 
the royal assent on March 29, 1673; and 
‘‘The Corporation and Test Acts Repeal Bill ”’ 
received the royal assent on May 9, 1828. 

Thousands of such certificates must have 
been issued in 1673-1828, but few appear to 
have survived. One that did is of interest 
because issued three months after the passage 
of the Test Act. It is written on a piece of 
parchment which measures 8 inches in height 
by 84 inches in breadth, and reads: 


Wee Robert Jones Minister of the parish and 
parish Church of Wallesborne in the County 
of Warwick and Thomas Jackson Church- 
warden of the same parish and parish Church 
Do here by certify that John Eeds of Welles- 
borne in the County of Warwick Gent vpon 
the Lords Day commonly called Sunday the nine 
& twentieth day of this instant June immedi- 
ately after divine Service and Sermon did in 
the parish Church aforesaid receive the Sacra- 
ment of the Lords Supper according to the 
vsage of the Church of England. It witnes 
whereof we have hereunto subscribed our hands 
the nine & twentieth Day of June in the year 
of our lord One thousand six hundred seventy 
and three. 

Rosert Jones minister of the parish and 
parish Church of Wellesborne in the 
County of Warwick. 

Tuomas Jackson Churchwarden of the said 
parish and parish Church. 

Thomas Aylworth of Wellesborne in the 
County of Warwick Gent & John Hopper of 
Weilesborne in the same County Gent Do sever- 
ally make oath that they do know John 
Eeds Gent in the abovewritten certificate named 
and who now prsent hath Deliuered the same 
into this Court, And Do further make oath 
they they did see the said John Keds receive the 
Sacrament of the Lords Supper in the parish 
Church of Wellesborne in the County of War- 
wick in the said certificate menconed and vpon 
the day and at the time in the said certificate 
in that behalf certified and Expressed And that 
they did see the Certificate abovewritten sub- 
scribed by the said Robert Jones minister and 
Thomas Jackson Churchwarden And further 
the said Thomas Aylworth and John Hopper 
Do say upon their respective oathes that all 
other matters and things in the said certificate 
recited menconed or expressed are true, As they 
verily believe. 

Jurat in Cur 20 die Julij Tuomas AYLWoRTH. 
Anno 25to Car scdi regis Joun Hoppsr. 


There are in Warwickshire two Welles- 
bournes—the parish of Wellesbourne Hastings, 
and the hamlet of Wellesbourne Mountford, 
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which is comprised within the parish. The 
above certificate is copied from ‘‘ A Sacrament 
Certificate, 1673,’’ printed, together with a 
facsimile of the document, in 1910 in Publi- 
cations of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, xiii. 119-126. 


Boston, U.S.A. 
ABOUT JOURNALISTS (clxxi. 134). 


-——Here is some information which may 
interest your correspondent, Mr. Fawcett. 
Edward Sterling, ‘‘ The Thunderer,”’ has 
half a chapter to himself in Carlyle’s ‘ Life of 
John Sterling.’ It was always rank heresy 
to say so at Knightsbridge, but it seems to 
me that Carlyle wrote the life of the wron; 
man, John Sterling in his short life—he di 
at the age of thirty-six—spent his whole time 
rushing about the earth in search of health, 
which he never found. It was hardly surpris- 
ing, therefore, that he never achieved a great 
deal. His father, Edward, however, met 
everyone of his generation worth knowing and 
did achieve a great deal. The beginning and 
end of that achievement are sketchily referred 
to by Carlyle, but Mr. Fawcerr will find 
much more in ‘ The History of The Times,’ 
of which the first volume was published about 
a year or eighteen months ago by Printing 
House Square. The first volume included an 
admirable portrait of ‘‘ The Thunderer.”’ I 
do not know who the artist is—it may be Sir 
David Wilkie—but I remember it well when it 
hung in the library (at Knightsbridge) of the 
late Major-General Sterling, ‘‘ The Thun- 
derer’s ’’ grandson, who died in 1926 (See The 
Times of December that year), and who be- 
queathed it to the Walters for their private 
house at Printing House Square. 

During the years of The Times ‘‘ depres- 
sion ’’ after the Parnell case and Commission, 
the newspaper ran at a dead loss, but it 
always kept its literary end up magnificently 
—no reader observed any falling off in the 
editorship of news-service—a fact which re- 
calls the journal’s retention of its prestige 
when nearly a century before it was bom- 
barded with hostile criticism by paid agents 
of successive governments. 

The late Major-General Sterling was the 
author of a series of letters signed ‘‘ Vetus ”’ 
on ‘The Maladministration of the War 
Office,’ a series which, during the reign of 
the Duke of Cambridge 
Chief, was the kernel of the idea which de- 
veloped into the foundation of the Army 
Council. The author’s udonym was the 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


same as that of his grandfather on a similar 


subject; but it was palpably impossible for 
the former to sign his own name at the time 
as he was commanding the Coldstream Guands 
when he wrote the series. I doubt if anyone 
at Printing House Square knows that even at 
this late day. 

G. B. J. Arno. 


por GOES THE WEASEL” (clxxi, 8, 

142).—There is a curious theatrical 
association attached to the lines 

" and down the City Road 
n and out the Eagle, 
That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel. 

Whether these lines are the original it is not 
easy to say off-hand. The reference to the 
City Road and the Eagle take one back to the 
old ‘‘ Grecian Saloon and Olympic Temple 
Eagle Tavern,” as it was originally called. 
This was constructed, and owned, by Thomas 
Rouse, who having been a bricklayer, took 
a practical share in its erection. The Grecian 
Saloon later, in 1851, passed into the hands 
of Benjamin O, Conquest, who rebuilt it and 
called it the ‘‘ Grecian Theatre.’’ Conquest 
was really the cause of the rhyme which was 
popular in the early ’fifties. 

A version was sung by W. L. Edmunds, a 
“In every street, on every wall, 

In every lane with hoarding, 
In shop and stall both great. and small, 
In windows, on door boarding, 
Placarded high and posted low 
In letters an I see still 

Where’er [ turn, where’er I go, 

This is Pop goes the Weasel. 
Fol-re-rol-de-riddle-ol 
Pop goes the Weasel. 

Planché uses the melody several times in 
his extravaganzas, and in the last he wrote for 
the Haymarket Theatre, entitled ‘ The New 
Haymarket Spring Meeting,’ these lines are 
introduced to the refrain ‘‘ Pop goes the 
Weasel : 

In the bird of Conquest made 

First by Romans famous, 
Though “ Grecian” my Saloon was called 
By some ignoramus. 
Up and down the City Road, 
In and out the Eagle, 
That’s the way my money comes, 
Pop goes the Weasel. 


A tailor’s ironer is technically known as 
a ‘‘ goose,” but an ordinary flat-iron was 
called a ‘‘ weasel.” Possibly the “ goose 
may have been facetiously termed ‘‘ weasel 
by the tailors near the City Road, and, may 
be, when they were hard up they “‘ popped 
the weasel. 
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In the late ‘forties and 'fifties. I under- 
stand, ‘‘ weasel ’’ meant something silver, and 
in thieves’ slang a silver watch is called a 
weasel, so that in course of time it might have 
come to be applied to any pawnable article. 
comic singer, at Sadler’s Wells, and at 
Cremorne Gardens, also by a Mr. Austin at 
the ‘‘ London Concerts.’’ The first verse 


and chorus were :— 
T. W. A. Lincarp. 


UCHING FOR THE KING’S EViL 

(clxxi, 136).—All that is known of touch- 
ing for the King’s Evil will be found in ‘ The 
King’s Evil,’ by Dr. Raymond Crawfurd, 
1911 


In answer to the specific question of Mr. 
Queen Anne was the last sovereign 
to exercise the gift in England. James il 
touched on most Fridays; the Duke of Mon- 
mouth on being proclaimed king at Taunton 
in 1685 feashed a boy for the evil, and this 
was one of the charges against him at his 
trial for High Treason, William III and 
Mary refused to touch, Queen Anne was per- 
suaded by her ministers to resume the custom 
as a means of asserting her hereditary right 
to the throne, . flouting the parliamentary 
right of William of Orange and the House of 


Hanover. A proclamation was issued by the 
Privy Council and read in the parish 
churches. James II had revived the Catholic 


form used by ao VII, but in English 
(printed 1686) ; the form drawn up for Queen 
Anne At the Healing was printed in the Book 
of Common Prayer, 1709. 

With the accession of the House of Han- 
over this prerogative of the sovereign ceased 
in England, as George I refused to exercise 
it; nor was it revived by any of his successors. 
The right, however, was claimed by the 
Stuarts in exile, James II touched for the 
King’s Evil at Paris; after his death James 
III, called the Elder Pretender, touched in 
the Paris hospitals, at Glamys Castle in 
Scotland, 1715-1716, and at Lucca, 1722. 
Charles Edward Stuart, succeeding his father, 
touched at Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, in 
1745, and later when in Italy. On the death 
of Charles Edward, the Cardinal of York 
claimed and exercised the gift, being the last 
of the English royal house to do so. 

It is gs eae that George I, on being asked 
by an lish gentleman to touch his son, 


declined referring him to the Pretender as 
ng the hereditary power of the Stuarts. 
t is curious that although George I refused 
to touch, the first Oxford Prayer Book of his 
reign, 1715, contains the form At the Healing, 
and it is found in the subsequent edition of 


1721, 1719-21, 1728 (George II) and makes its 
last appearance as late as 1744, 


J.R. F. 


This practice lasted from the reign of 
Edward the Confessor till the accession of 
William III, who was the first English 
monarch who refused to touch. The custom 
was revived by Anne (see London Gazette, 12 
March, 1712). King George I put an end 
to it, but the service of hestioe was inserted 
in no less than four editions of the Prayer 
Book after his accession, and in the Latin 
Liturgy to an even later date, 1727. The 
elder Pretender is believed to have touched 
in and round Rome, and three touch-pieces 
of his are known. (See plate facing p. 158 
of Raymond Crawfurd’s ‘ The King’s Evil,’ 
1911). Charles Edward is said to have healed 
a child in Holyrood in 1746. After his death 
the Cardinal of York touched for the evil. As 
late as 1824 Charles X of France revived the 
whole ancient ceremony, and at his corona- 
tion touched one hundred and twenty-one sick 
persons. 

In addition to the above-mentioned mono- 
graph there is an excellent article by EB. L. 

ussey, Surgeon to the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, in the Archaeological Journal for 
September, 1853. There are numerous refer- 
ences to the matter in all series—save the 
ninth—of ‘ N, and Q.,’ and a long and inter- 
esting note in 12 S, xii. 480. 


A. M. CoLeman. 
181, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


Robert the Pious (996-1031) wrought cures 
by touch, and touching for scrofula was done 
by Philip I (1061-1108) of France, and by his 
son Louis VI (1108-1137). Edward the Con- 
fessor touched for scrofula in England, and 
in France the practice not only continued up 
to Louis XVI, but was actually revived in 
1824 at the coronation of Charles X, 
Dupuytren, the ablest surgeon of that day, 
helping to present the 121 patients. We have 
no records of such touching in England be- 
tween the Confessor and Henry II, or between 
Richard II and Henry VII, who revived the 

ractice with an elaborate ritual. The exiled 
Stuarts practised it, but it was practically 
discarded by George I. Much more informa- 
tion will be found in Langford-James, ‘ The 
Church and Bodily Healing,’ 1929, and in 
Garrison, ‘An Introduction to the History of 
the Medicine,’ 1921. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


A useful account is in Abraham Rees’s 
Cyclopeedia (‘ Evil’) xiii. (1809). Among the 
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Sloane MSS. at the British Museum are (1) 
certificate from the parish of Wymondham 
recommending Thomas Ash, a labourer, to the 
King (Charles II) to be touched (206 B. 
f. 61) ; (2) certificate from Dr. Thomas ar 
recommending Catharine Dinnish, of Col- 
chester, 1676, Latin (206 B. f. 62); (3) Pass 
from Lord Carlisle for Anne Story, of Aller- 
arth, Cumberland, on her journey with her 
au, Mary, to London, to be touched, 1681 
(2723 f. 57). 
J. ARDAGH. 


FASHIONS IN NOTEPAPER (clxx. 191, 

339, 374, 428, 465; clxxi. 12, 67, 106).— 
Dr. A. C. Benson, Master of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1915-1925, was much pleased 
at securing a steel plate for a notepaper-head- 
ing which displays the First Court of the Col- 
lege (slightly exaggerated in size, but without 
its present coat of ivy) as it was some seventy- 
five years ago. He had several reams of 
notepaper with this heading struck, and 
gave me a single sheet, which I still possess: 
I could not find the plate after his death—it 
is probably still in the possession of the 
stationer whom he employed to do the work. 
It is described as a view of ‘‘ Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge ’’ (we had not then definitely 
adopted the final e which distinguishes us 
from our great confréres at Oxford, and in- 
deed the street before the College Gate was 
labelled ‘‘ Magdalen Street ’’ until about ten 
years ago): the plate is subscribed ‘ Rock 
[or Roch—the last letter is a little indistinct] 
& Co, London, No. 1556,’’ and dated ‘‘ 25 
Oct. 1860.’ 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


APTAIN WOGAN (clxxi, 137).—Captain 
Wogan is mentioned by Scott in ‘ Waver- 
ley’ as Flora MclIvor’s ideal, and the plot of 
that entertaining work may be said, from one 
point of view, to hinge on Waverley’s choice 
between followng Wogan’s example, or being 
loyal to his military oath to the Hanoverian 
government (see especially the poem ‘ To an 
Oak Tree ’ in ch, xxix). 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


" EVERYTHING COMES TO THE MAN 

WHO WAITS” (clxxi. 137).—In Long- 
fellow’s ‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn ’ (c. 1846), 
the second, The Student’s Tale, relates how 
Ser Federigo sacrificed his favourite falcon 
to provide a meal for Monna Giovanna, his 
love, who had married another, and been 
widowed ; then, how at next Christmas feast, 


she sat beside him, his beloved bride, ep. 
throned in the old rustic chair, on which, 
high perched, was carved the image of 4 
2 con, and underneath the inscription with a 
ate: 


All things come round to him who will but 
wait, 
ALFRED WELBY. 
Did not Rabelais make (or quote) this pro- 
verb when he said (Pantagruel, iv, 48) “ Tout 
vient 4 poinct & qui peult attendre ”’? 


Davip Saumon. 
Narberth, Pem. 


E PASSION-FLOWER: SYMBOLISM 

(clxxi, 99, 140).—The Passion-flower has 
not been known long enough for it to have 
played a great part in the por 4 of symbol- 
ism, and it would be vain to seek for it ina 
manual on Mediaeval or Byzantine Art. Its 
cradle is the Amazonian forest; it is said to 
have been mentioned for the first time 
Pedro de Cieza de Leon, who visited Peru an 
published a description of it in the sixteenth 
century. According to the generally received 
account it was the Spaniards of the New 
World who discovered the connection between 
the various parts of the flower and the instru- 
ments used at the Crucifixion, but Meyers 
says that the grenadilla, as it was then called, 
was cultivated in Italy at the end of that cen- 
tury, and by that time the priests had noticed 
the resemblances that resulted in a change of 
the name. A little imagination and a dreamy 
way of looking at things may work wonders, 
and different F saa have discovered differ- 
ent analogies. The ordinary explanation of the 
flower is that the corona, whch may be soft, 
represents the crown of thorns; the styles are 
the nails, one for each hand and one for the 
feet; the stamens are the five wounds, and 


the ova the scourge. The five 
sepals and five petals stand for ten 
apostles, St. Peter being absent be 


cause he denied Jesus Christ and Judas be 
cause he betrayed Him. A Spaniard has seen 
an allusion to the three Maries in the brac- 


teas. 


TEWARTS IN BENGAL, circa 1775 
(clxxi. 119)—(1) The Hon. Charles 
Stuart, of the Bengal Civil Service, is par- 
ticularly mentioned in Dirom’s narrative of 
the campaign in India, 1792, as giving effect 
to the measures of Lord Cornwallis in his 
campaign against Tippoo. This may inter- 
est Mason BULLOCK. 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A, SCOT. 
“ Woodlea,” Dumfries, 
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pAwes (clxxi, 121).—Sir Abraham Dawes, 
Knight, was the eldest son and heir of 
John Dawes by his wife, Jane, daughter of 
John Michel, of Dorsetshire, Esquire, 

He was one of the farmers of the Customs, 
temp. Car. I, and one of the most eminent 
men of his time. He and Sir Paul Pinder, 
Sir John Wolstenholme, and Sir John Jacob, 
of Bromley, Middlesex, had assigned them 
frm Philip Burlimachi, the impositions 
jaid by way of subsidy on sugars called 
Muscovadoes, St. Thomas’s, white sugars re- 
fned and unrefined, etc., for which Burli- 
machi had a grant from Charles I. _ Sir 
Abraham was a great royalist, and suffered 
much in the civil wars; he was styled of 
Putney, in Surrey, and of London. He mar- 
ried Judith, daughter of Thomas Wright, of 
the Co. of Salop, Gent, by whom he had two 
sons:—1. Thomas, aetat 26, 1630; and 2, 
John, aetat 13, 1630; also one daughter, 
Jane, married to Elkin Wymondefold, of 
Southwell, Co. Notts, and mother of Sir 
Dawes Wymondefold, Knight. 

James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A, SCOT. 


DDARD OF CLYFFE AND THE 
GIFFARDS (clxxi. 44, 83, 141).—The 
mention of this family has reminded me of 
a puzzle concerning the collections for the 
second volume of Dr. Harris’s ‘ History of 
Kent, Accordi to Smith’s Bibliotheca 
Cantiana, a Goddard of Clyffe married Dr. 
Harris’s widow and through this marriage 
the collections came to Clyffe Pypard. The 
late Mr. Nelson Goddard told me, in a letter 
to his daughter, that the tradition in the 
family was that in his great-grandfather’s 
time there had been a clearance of papers 
from the library there and that the papers 
had been sold to a grocer at Marlborough 
to wrap his goods in, as at that time wrap- 
ping paper was unknown. The crux is, which 
of the Goddards was it that married Mrs. 
Harris. Burke’s dates do not agree. John 
Harris, D.D., died at Norton, Kent, and was 
buried in the vault of his protector, Mr. 
John Godfrey, in 1719. The widow of a Dr. 
Harris was buried in the Digzges vault at 
Chilham, Kent; she was Ann _Digges, 
daughter of Thomas Digges, and buried Dec. 
19, 1721. If she was our doctor’s widow she 
was twenty-three years older than he was. 
Eight years ago you published a query for me 
on this subject, but no answer arrived. 
F, Cock. 
“WUMMY”: “MAMMA” (clxx. 317, 
clxxi. 33).—I was born in Lea- 
mington, War., in 1866, and, until some time 


after we arrived in Australia in 1872, both 
my sister and self used the word ‘‘ Mamma ”’ 
—with the accent on the first syllable. We 
were laughed at by children here and changed 
over to ‘“‘ Mother” before long. As my 
father and mother were born in Coventry, I 
presume that the word, with that pronuncia- 
tion, was genuine Warwickshire. 
Hersert J. Rumsey. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


[SRAEL LYONS, THE YOUNGER (1739- 

1775) (clxx, 263).—The reference to the 
Philosophical Society,” must be in error. 
The Council Minutes of The Royal Society, 
London, under date of 10 March, 1774, show 
the following :— 

The President having informed the Council 
from the Rev. Dr. Sheppard that Mr. Israel 
of Cambridge the permission 
of the President and Council of the Royal 
gag that he might be allowed to reprint 
Dr. Halley’s papers that are in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions: 

Resolved by Ballot, that Mr. Lyons have 
the approbation and concurrence of the Council 
in this useful undertaking. 


The MSS. left by Lyons, at his death, in 
1775, cannot be found; nor can a copy be 
located of the Sale Catalogue of his library, 
issued, in 1777, hy John Pridden, book- 
dealer, Fleet Street, London. A sketch of 
Pridden is in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xlvi. 348. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


ADMIRAL MALING (clxxi, 82).—As_ put, 
this query is vague. Is ‘‘Admiral”’ a 
i name, or a Naval rank? If Maling 
ad any Christian or other fore-names, it 
would be helpful if they could be given. 
Thomas James Maling, a Rear-Admiral of 
22 July, 1830, was living in 1849. Is he, 
by chance, the person enquired for by 
X. Y. Z.? 
Nevux. 


MAR& NAPIER (clxxi. 121).—There is a 

notice of Mark Napier (1798-1879) in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. 
xiv. There is also a brief note in the 
Athenaeum of Nov. 29, 1879. 


A. M. Cotemay. 
18, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


UTHORS WANTED. (clxxi. 47). (b.) In 
Henry Northrop’s compilation, 
‘Crown Jewels’ (Philadelphia, 1887) the poem 
“T Live for those who Love me,” is ascri 
to G. Linneus Banks. 
A. J. Epmonps. 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania 
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The Arte’ of English Poesie. By George Put- 
tehham. ited by Gladys idge 
Willcock and* *Alice Walker (Cambridge 
University Press £1 1s. net.), 

The editors of this book have a lively 
opinion of its worth, and recommend it to the 
closer attention of the student not only with 
the skill and knowledge of the scholar, but 
with something of the freshness of the en- 
thusias, They are discerning too, and strike 
the right note at the outset where they tell us 
that Puttenham solved the problem of the re- 
lation of art to civilization, which his con- 
temporaries were finding so intractable, by 
frankly relating literature not to ethics but to 
life. No author’s name appears on the title- 
page of ‘ The Arte of Poesie.’ We owe the 
name Puttenham to a chance mention of 
Harrington’s, which, moreover, leaves us un- 
certain between the brothers Richard and 
George. The ‘ D.N.B.’, while mentioning 
Georze’s claim, decides in favour of Richard. 
The authors here advance on behalf of George, 
besides considerations already weighed, an 
interesting new comparison between the ‘Arte’ 
and ‘A 
Relacion to the Affaire of Mary Queen of 
Scottes,’ a work which is indubitably by him. 
The most notable similarity is the voca- 
bulary; Puttenham shows himself in both a 
singularly happy inventor of words—and we 
pa aa many examples in which his use 
antedates the first recorded by the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
There may be discerned also, likeness in 
mentality and convictions from which iden- 
tity can further be argued fairly strongly. 

On the question of the date of the ‘ Arte,’ 
the editors argue for a mid-Tudor provenance 
of the main part, which would, among other 
things, give it importance as something of a 
pioneer work, pushed forward in response to 
the stimulating influence of the Renaissance 
before the shadow of puritanism had begun to 
darken the horizon. We are to conceive of 
certain passages as later additions, and of the 
whole as yy received its final form at 
some time in the ’eighties. Notable among 
the additions is a chapter in which Putten- 
ham, who earlier had scouted the idea of 
‘* feet ’’ in English verse, admits that system 
of scansion, and attempts to adjust it to our 
uses and requirements. 

The ‘ Arte’ itself is good reading. Written 


ustificacion of Queene Elizabeth, in’ 


by a man about the Court for his fellowes 
and the ladies by no means forgotten—it hag 
the Elizabethans’ characteristic interest in all 
aspects of linguistic richness and skill, thei 
delight in poetry, the kind of virtuosity ong 
may note in the modern delight in music; ths 
quick sense for appropriate speech which evgq 
yet is a peculiar gift of the man of the world 
It displays, too, the man of the world’s im 
patience of inkhorn terms and scholars‘ affeg 
tations, and, with all its insistence on sweep 
ness, on logic, and on delicate expressivengm 
does not shrink from good round parlance, 
— extending poetry into all the quartem 
of life. ; 

The three books of which it consists are em 
titled respectively ‘Of Poets and Poesie? 
‘Of Proportion Poetical’ and ‘Of Ornm 
ment.’ In the second there are some pagel 
devoted to that proportion ‘‘ of figure ” whidl 
yields ‘‘ an ocular representation ’’ of 
metrical form, such as ‘‘the Fuzie @ 
spindle’; ‘‘the Pillaster or Cylinder} 
‘* the Lozange rabbated ’’ and a dozen mong 
illustrated both by diagrams and by verses 
corresponding. erbert’s ‘ Easter Wings? 
are perhaps the only examples of this ial 
of poesy which the general reader knows 
Apart from this, which is a dead thing 
there is hardly a page but what, on its own 
merits, is worth a modern student’s musing 
over. Even the chapters of the last book, if 
which we are taken, one by one, through thé 
grammatical and rhetorical figures of speech; 
besides the interest of the examples given) 
offers many entertaining and acute observa 
tions and as an inventory of poetical devices 
is quite pleasant and profitable to consider a 
a whole, We see here the living world @ 
idea and accomplishment upon whith 
Shakespeare came, just as Einstein cam 
upon a_ living world of phys 
science. Puttenham, perhaps more cleal 
than any other contemporary En; 
writer, shows us the degree in whith 
to the cultivated but non-expert man of the 
Renaissance, poetry occupied the place taker 
partly by various forms of the newer history 
partly by science, and partly also by spor 
for his representatives in our own day. 
Notices T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Arproven ‘Queries’ are inserted free @ 
charge. Contributors are requested always @ 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily fF 
publication. 
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